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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE WATCHMAN, NO. 8. 


—— “ Non, si male nune, et olim 
Sic erit.” 


I remember to have read somewhere that it | 
would probably be of service to the world, if| 
all authors would confine themselves in a great | 
degree to the collection and arrangement of| 
their thoughts into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, and simply furnish their readers with a 
series of facts and premises, leaving each one 
to tlic exercise of his own reason in the deduc- 
tion of Cunsequences; and that the reasoning 
faculty would thus be much improved and 
strengthened in mankind at large. 
pears to me that there are many and strong 
objections to this plan. People in general 
would be too api to remain satisfied without 
coming to any conclusion at all; and whether | 
they did so or not, their inferences would be} 





} 


But it ap- 





about as likely to be wrong as right in all) 
cases which do not directly concern the business | 
of common life, unless « better syste: Of mental 
discipline than seems possible at present, were 
first introduced into the world and universally | 
adopted. So, that, however this plan might | 
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|making region are advancing in an equal pro- 
portion. ‘The west of Europe is no longer 
| the sole source of literature and science; this 
proud distinction does not now belong to all 


Europe together; but the appetite for know- 


ledge and the production of books, is extend- 
ling in every direction throughout the vast con- 
\tinent of the new world. 


Calculation is at an 


end, and the most active imagination must re-| 


coil at the prospect of such an inconceivable 


}accumulation of letter-press as must of neces- 
|sity be created, should the present course of 


things continue for a few centuries longer, and 
the increase of printing go on, as it has done, 
in the compound ratio of the progress of pop- 
ulation and of time. Oblivion, to be sure, will 


be the inevitable destiny of the great mass of 


this progeny of the press; but the patience of 


all reasonable men is ever and anon disturbed, | 
iby finding some shallow-brained babbler, who 


had been slumbering for ages in deserved for- 
getfulness, brought fearlessly to light, giving 
birth to a commentary more stupid than the 
text. And how shall future generations be 
able to distinguish merit in such a frightful 
heap? It would even now be too much for 
the labour of several lives to determine with 
judgment those works of the different authors 


in every age which has a claim to preservation; | 


and [ would propose the institution of a col- 


5 1 ; - . ; 
loge oO. learne Maoh, WHOSse Prope aficee it 


ishould be to ransack the learning of all coun- 


tries and ages, and recommend to the world by 
the force of their authority those works which 
ought not to perish. 

I would have censors for every department 
of learning, and if they were also entrusted 


operate as a saving of labour to the author,| With the power of destroying such works as 


NO. 47. 





gainer at all events; for it can hardly be doubt- 
ed, that if all the and 
Rome had descended to our time, our venera- 


literature of Greece 
tion of their remains would have been dimin- 
ished, by reason of the worthlessness of much 
which would have been preserved. And I 
think we may fairly claim an equal advantage; 
for as the case now stands, we haye an undis- 
puted standard of good taste, to which we may 
recur when the general appetite becomes viti- 
ated, and extravaganees may thus be correct- 
ed, and classical purity restored in the repub- 
\lic of letters; as civil governments are reno- 
vated by a recurrence to the first principles of 
the law. 

The advantages of such an institution as I 
have proposed would be manifold, and must 
be so obvious to every one, that I shall not 
stop long to consider them. We should then 
ibe directed at once to the best treatises on 
leverv subject; our minds would not be weari- 
ed with the crude conceptions of pretending 
upstarts, nor our ears annoyed with their 
| bungling phrases. 
our college would relieve us from this painful 
task: and our time would no more be wasted 
in perusing volumes which at last we discover 
to be worthless, or far inferior for our purpose 
to others which might have been procured. 
‘Now is it not truly amazing, that whilst so 
much pains are hestawed upon the invention 
of machines to save time and labour in mecha- 
nical operations, that nothing in anywise ana- 
logous should have been hit upon, or even at- 
tempted, so far as | know, for the relief of the 
mental process? 
ini 


Invention of Printing, and Materials used for 


The illustrious masters of 


and lessen the load of books upon our shelves, | they rejected, the good effects of the establish-| transmitting Knowledge before that took 


to say nothing of the benefit which might ac-|ment would be more extensive and permanent.) place. 
crue to the common intellect, it is hardly like-|! am convinced that such a scheme would (Continued from page 364.) 
ly to be carried into effect in our day. How} have to encounter a strenuous opposition from For at least three hundred years before 


far the exigencies of posterity may lead to|@ multitude of writers. ‘The cry of usurpation 
something of the kind, it is difficult to deter-|2nd oppression would be long and vehement; 
mine; but that such will one day be the case, the sovereign will of the people would be ap- the manufactures in Alexandria, and of the 
seems highly probable, when we consider the pealed to with incessant clamour; the republic | wealth derived from them, we may form some 
vast increase of writings in all parts of the j of letters would be threatened with all the hor-| idea from an anecdote of Firmus. 

civilized world; for it will certainly be impos- 


rors of a civil war; poetasters, tourists, and 
sible, with any means we are at present pos- scribblers of all sorts, would be ready to Join’ Palmyra, a wealthy merchant, or rather a ma- 
sessed of, to acquire in a life time even the | battle in defence of their rights, and for a time} nyfacturer of paper and glue in Alexandria, 
most general notion of what shall have been|the contest might wear a doubtful aspect.| broke into that city in the middle of the third 
written; and unless some terrible destruction, | But reason surely must prevail over folly in the} century, at the head of a furious multitude, 
compared with which the conflagration of end, and I cannot suffer myself to doubt the) « assumed the imperial purple, coined money, 
Omar were as nothing, should sweep away the | ultimate success of so excellent a project. 
great bulk of modern learning, posterity must 
assuredly devise some scheme unknown to 
their forefathers, to enable them to make any 
use of their literary labours. 


Christ, this article was exported in large quan- 
tities from Egypt. 


This per- 


| published edicts, and raised an army, which he 
Let none be startled at the thought of so| boasted he could maintain from the sole profits 
ndless a devastation as must follow the es-|of bis manufactures.” The time when the 
en: of this college. It is very doubt-| manufacture of this paper was lost, or super- 
Not only does|falwhether the world has suffered any thing | seded, is not known. The possession of Egypt 
the multitude of volumes increase in an appal-! from the loss of the numberless volumes which by the Saracens certainly interrupted and di- 
ling degree in all places where learning has| perished during the prevalence of feodal bar-| minished its manufacture and export; and it is 


hitherto flourished, but the limits of the book- | barism in Europe. Antiquity is probably the | generally supposed that few, if any, manuscripts 


Of the extent and value of 


son, the friend and ally of Zenobia, queen of 


<P 
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on papyrus are of a later date than the eighth 
or ninth century. About this period, cotton 
paper was first made: according to some, in 
Bucharia; according to others, it had been 
known long before in China and Persia. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Arabs, having 
gained a knowledge of the process, established 
a manufacture at Ceuta, and afterwards in 
Spain: and thus introduced it into Europe, 
about the twelfth century. In the next centu- 
ry this paper was in common use in the eust- 
ern empire, and in Sicily. At first it was made 
of raw cotton; then of o:d worn out cotton 
cloth. While the paper manufactories of Spain 
were possessed by the Arabians, this article 
was of a very coarse and inferior quality, in 
consequence of their employing only mortars, 
and hand or horse-mills, to reduce the wool 
or cloth to a pulp; but as soon as their Chris- 
tian labourers got possession of the paper mills 
of Toledo and Valencia, they worked them to 
more advantage, by the use of water-mills, an 
improved method of grinding and stamping, 
and by the invention or adoption of moulds. 
The use of cotton paper became general only 
in the thirteenth century; and about the middle 
of the fourteenth, it was almost entirely super- 
seded by paper from linen rags, such as is at 
present made and used in Europe, and wher- 
ever Europeans have settled or colonised. 
There is much uncertainty respecting the ex- 
act time when linen paper was invented, and 
in what country. It is probable that at first 
a mixture of cotton and linen rags was em- 
ployed, especially in those countries, where 
flax was much and easily cultivated, and where 
cotton was an article of import, and conse- 
quently scarce and dear. Montfaucon, who, 


on these subjects, is great authority on account 
of the diligence and ewtent.of his recearchas, 
could find no books, either in Frauce or Italy, 


made of linen paper, before the year 1270. 
A specimen a little earlier, however, in 1239, 
has been discovered by De Vaines. In the 
fourteenth century, the use of this kind of pa- 
per became general. Italy seems to have had 


paper manufactures for exportation at this) 


time. In 1380, part of the cargo of a ship, 
from Genoa to Sluys, in Flanders, which was 
driven ashore on the coast of England, con- 
sisted of twenty-two bales of writing paper. 


The oldest German paper-mill was erected at | 


| supply of fine paper, for printing and writing,| in a dunghill; this gives them a dark yel'ow co- 


was from the continent—( Holland and France| our, a fine polish, and the requisite hardness. 
chiefly)—till about one hundred years since.| Reeds continued to be used even so late as 
At this period two-thirds of the paper used|the eighth century, though there can be ‘io 
was home made; at present, besides manufac-| doubt that quill pens were known iD ‘ne mid- 
turing sufficient for our own use, we export it|dle of the seventh. The earliest author who 
|to a considerable amount. uses the word penna for 4 writing pen, is Isi- 
The instruments employed to write with, by | dorus, who lived in that century; and towards 
the ancients, and in the dark and middle ages,|the latter eid of the same century, a Latin 
of course varied according to the nature of the |sonnet toa pen was written by an Anglo-Saxon 
materials on which they wrote. They may be|author. There is, indeed, in the Medicean 
divided into two kinds: those which acted im-| Library, a MS. of Virgil, written in the begin- 
mediately, and those which acted by the as-|ning of the fifth century, evidently, from the 
sistance of fluids; of the first kind were the | gradual and regular fineness of the hair strokes, 
wedge and chisel, for inscriptions on stone,|by some instrument as elastic as a quill: but 
wood, and metal; and the style, for wax ta-\there is no proof that it was really written 
blets. The last has been already mentioned|with a quill. Considering that pens from 
and described; the others need no description. | quills were certainly known in the seventh cen- 
As the style was too sharp for writing onj|tury, they must have come into general use 
| parchment and Egyptian paper, and moreover, | very slowly; for in 1433, a present of a bundle 
was not adapted for holding or conveying aj\of quills was sent from Venice by a monk, 
fluid, a species of reed was employed. The|with a letter, in which he says: “Show the 
Egyptian reeds were preferred, but many others| bundle to brother Nicholas, that he may choose 
were also used. They were cut in the form|a quill.” 
of our modern pens, and split in the points;} ‘The composition and the colours of the ink 
when they became blunt, they were sharpened| used by the ancients were various. Lamp- 
either with a knife, or on a rough stone. Per-| black, or the black taken from burnt ivory, 
sons of rank and fortune often wrote with a|and soot from furnaces and baths, according 
calamus of silver—something probably like|to Pliny and other writers, formed the basis of 
our silver pens. However carefully made or) it: the black liquor of the cuttle fish is also said 
mended, the strokes made by the reed-pens | to have been used as ink, principally on the 
|were in genera! coarse and uneven. Both the | authority of a metaphorical expression of the 
styles and the reeds were carefully kept in| poet Persius, But of whatever ingredie»ts it 
‘cases. From ancient authors, as well as from| was made, it is certain, from chemiedl analy- 
|the figures in manuscripts, we learn that they | sis, from the solidity and blackness in the most 
used a sponge to cleanse the reed, and to rub|ancient manuecripts, and from an inkstand 
‘out such letters as were written by mistake; ajfound at Herculaneum, in which the ink ap- 
\knife for mending the reed; pumice, for a simi-| pears like a thick oil, that the ink then made 
lar purpose, or to smooth the parchment; com-| was much more ppaque as well as encaustic 


| paccoe low moesuring the distances of the lines; than that used at present, 


| Scissors fou 


a 


} 
} 
| 





Inks, red, purple 
cuuing the paper; a puncher to|/and blue, and also silver and gold inks, were 


|point the beginning and ending of each line; a| much employed by the ancients; the red was 
rule to draw lines and divide the sheets into| made from vermilion, cinnabar, and carmine; 
columns; a glass containing sand, and another|the purple from the murex; one kind of this 
glass filled with water, probably to mix with| coloured ink, called the sacred encauster, was 
the ink. set apart for the sole use of the emperors. The 

Neither the particular species of calamus,|subscription at the end of most Greek manu- 
jused as pens by the ancients, nor the manner | Scripts, containing the name of the copyist, and 
in which they prepared them for this purpose,|the year, month, day, and sometimes hour, 
is known. ‘This is remarkable, since all the| When he finished his labour, were generally 
places where these reeds grow wild, have been} written, in the period of the lower empire, in 
ascertained and explored by botanists: with so| purple ink. Golden ink was used by the 








Nuremberg, in 1390. There are English ma-|little success, however, that after a variety of| Greeks much more than by the Romans. The 
nuscripts, on linen paper, so early as 1340 and |learned as well as scientific conjectures, the| manufacture both of it and silver ink was a 


1342; but the manufacture was not introduc- | calamus of the ancients has not yet found aj distinct and extensive, as well as a lucrative 
ed, according to the general opinion, into this|place in the botanical system of Linneus. 


country, till the year 1588. At thattimea| This is yet more remarkable, as reeds are 
German, named Spielman, jeweller to Queen |still employed by many eastern nations to write 
Elizabeth, erected a paper-mill at Dartford, in| with. Ranwolf, who travelled in the sixteenth 
Kent. This opinion, however, has been con-jcentury, informs us that canes for pens were 
troverted on good grounds; as the paper used |sold in the shops of Turkey, small, hollow with- 
by Wynkyn de Worde (who may justly be con-|in, smooth without, and of a brownish colour. 
sidered as Caxton’s real successor) for Bar-|Tavernier, Chardin, Tournefort, and other 
tholomeus, de proprietatibus rerum—described | travellers, give a similar account, adding, that 


business in the middle ages; and another dis- 
tinct business was that of inscribing the titles, 
capitals or emphatic words, in coloured and 
gold or silver inks. 


(To be continued.) 


The July number of “The African Repository,” 
contains the following extract of a letter dated Mon- 
rovia, May 5, 1829, from the venerable Abduhl Rah- 


by Mr. Dibdin, “as one of the most splendid 
typographical productions of the early British 
press,’ was made at Hertford by John Tate, 
junior, who may therefore be deemed the ear- 
liest paper-maker in England.* Our principal 





the reeds are about the size of large swan 
quills, except that their nib is much larger. 
The best grow near the Persian Gulph. tis 
highly probable, that of whatever species these 


hahman, (of whom we some time since gave some 
account.) 

“Tam happy to inform you that I arrived safely in 
Africa, with my wife, and found the people generally 
in good health. You will please inform all my friends, 
that Iam in the land of my forefathers; and that I 





are, they are of the same as those employed by 
the ancients; and that the mode of preparing 
them, still practised in the east, was followed by 
the ancients. They are put for some months 


* John Tate, the younger— 

Which late hath in England do make this paper thynne, 

That now in our English, this boke is printed inne. 
Proemium to Bartholomeus, about 1494. 


shall expect my friends in America to use their influ- 
ence to get my children for me, and I shall be happy 
if they succeed. You will please inform my children, 
by letter, of my arrival in the colony.” 
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a To the Editor of * The Friend.” And Thine the right to reap where thou hast) America, is, and shall be the following:” The 
3 tial - strew'd, boundary defines the northern and eastern limits 

4 The following little essay, consisting of three} Forerunner to the purchased abode! ot the Cluiedhiliiieentes 

q stanzas or sonnets, was penned long before Oh! shed Thou then on me—e’en upon me— , y 









*“ Arr. 5. Ifany citizen ofthe United States, 
or other person, not being an Indian, shall at- 
tempt to settle on any @ the lands, westward 
and southward of the said boundary, which are 
hereby allotted to the Indians for their hunting 
grounds, or having already settled, and will not 


Thy light to find—thy strength to tfead the road 
To where the pure in heart shall dwell with 
Thee. 
Take all Thine own—inspire—enkindle—raise— 
My thoughts—my tongue—my life—to thy im- 
mortal praise ! 


the writer was aware of the recent and highly 
interesting discoveries in Egypt, abstracts of 
which have appeared in your valuable paper. 
s If it should be thought suitable for insertion, 
a and the contribution of an English reader be 


quite admissible, it is perfectly at your service. — 


aM It is proper to explain, that the second stanza From the National Intelligencer. — eee aoe oe om ae 
ey is addressed to the unknown inhabitants of| Present Crisis in the Condition of the Ameri- nen eee el am ome se 
ca one of those stupendous dormitories. coated feit the protection of the United States, anc the 
can Indians 
a Indians may punish him, or not, as they please. 
Zz EGYPT. No. Il. Then follows a proviso, as to settlers “ between 
- Land of the Nile, how is thy glory gone! The title of the treaty to which I referred in|the Fork of French Broad and Holston,” 
How is thy greatness vanish’d, as a dream my last number, is in these words: whose case is to be referred to congress. 
Darkness hath seen in beauty, by the beam “ Articles concluded at Hopewell, on the} “ Arr. 6. If any Indian, or Indians, or per- 
Of fairy fancy ; but the awaken’d dawn Keowee, between Benjamin Hawkins, Andrew | Sons residing among them, or who shall take 
ag ry ores = ent . ma gerne been, Pickens, Joseph Martin, and Lachlan M‘In- refuge in their nation, shall commit robbery, 
Bat that was very lovely:thus thestzeam | Sp, commissioners plenipotentiary of the|or murder, or other capital crime, on any eit 
Of all the brightness of thine early morn! United States of America, of the one part, and| zen of the United States, or person under their 
Where is thy sceptred arm? ah! where is now| the head men and warriors of all the Chero- protection, the Nation, or the Tribe, to which 
The starry diadem, that proudly crown’d kees, of the other.”’ such offender or offenders may belong, shall 
The wreathed splendour of thine awful brow? The preface to the articles is thus expressed: | be bound to deliver him or them up, to be pun- 
Then—thou didst give thy law to nations round— pre — : “xp ; ; : . ae 
But mighty ruins, hoar, forsaken, now— “ The Commissioners Plenipotentiary of the} ished according to the ordinances of the Unit- 
And graves of long forgotten names, are found. United States in congress assembled, give| ed States;’’ ‘ provided that the punishment 
peace to all the Cherokees, and receive them) shall not be greater, than if the crime had been 
Arouse thee, sleeper! epeak from this thy tomb, |into the favour and protection of the United| committed by a citizen on a citizen.’ 
aoe en yg y, |States of America, on the following condi-| “ Arr. 7. Ifany citizen of the United States, 
hes eet incauut amamacneen ; tions.” or person under their protection, shall commit 
Sullen thou sleepest! Circling ages bloom, Before I proceed ta make an abstract of the|a robbery or murder, or other capital crime, 
Not hearing e’en thy long resounded name; articles, it is proper to say, that in regard to| on any Indian,’ he shall be punished in the 
For this, that should have left thee deathless this and all subsequent treaties, | shall be as|same manner as if ‘the crime had been com- 
Ie, is ei a i aidan brief as appears to be consistent with putting| mitted on a citizen,” and the punishment shall 
And now upon thy sepuichre we gaze, the reader in full possession of the case. ‘The| be in the presence of some of the Cherokees, 
And think what changes have been since the day | more material parts of treaties I shall cite lit-| who shall have due notice of the time and place. 
Twas fixed here at first; when the broad blaze) erally: and these will be distinguished by Sin «“ Art. 8. No punishment of the innocent 
partys ore a a —— ho praise 1| DIG. inverted commas. Other parts will be} for the guilty, on either side, “except where 
rd ee nie oahean aye ey g Qranae.. abridged; but where the principal words ofany there is a marsfect elation of this treaty; and 
@ ’ abridgment are taken from the treaties, such| then it shall be preceded first by a demand of 
Thea sen, who shinest from thy senith high, passages will be marked by single inverted} justice; and if refused, then by a declaration 
On these drear sandy wastes, dost smile in| Commas. ‘The less material parts will be ex- of hostilities.”’ 
vain ! pressed as briefly as possible in my own lan-| “Art. 9. For the benefit and comfort of 
_ ve oe se -— a — — guage; but in all these cases I pledge myself the Indians, and for the prevention of injuries 
y ah ated ax:teiit ath bebben eae Ito the strictest fidelity. At least the subject|or oppressions on the part of the citizens or 
Bas More deeply fallen. Here, fraught with burning} of every article shall be mentioned, that the} Indians, the Unifed States in congress assem- 
bane, | reader may judge of the general aspect of| bled, shall have the sole and exclusive right of 
The blasting simoom scours the scorched plain,| the whole, as well as of the meaning of the| regulating the trade with the Indians, and 
fg —_— ret le see ee <p | most important parts. The treaty of Hopewell,| managing all their affairs in such manner as 
a And idol glory, not to be again, — then, reads as follows: they think proper. 
‘S% Shall be set o’er thee, the eternal crown “ Arr. 1. The Head Men and Warriors of “ Art. 10. Until the pleasure of congress 
ae Of the “Great King ;”* upon whose peaceful} all the Cherokees shall restore all the prisoners, be known respecting the 9th Article,’ a tem- 
a A et Toms sliiin dilate Ria citizens of the United States, or subjects of] porary provision is made for the security of 
And, as thy tiver, cover oll thy plain! . their allies, to their entire liberty: they shall al- traders. . : ; 
R. A. {80 restore all the negroes, and all other prop-| “ Arr. 11. he said Indians shall give no- 


|erty taken during the late war, from the citi-| tice’ of any designs “ formed in any neighbour- 
* Psalms xlvii. v. 2. t Isaiah xi. vy. 9. | zens, to such person, and at such time and| ing tribe, or by any person whomsoever, against 
. place, as the Commissioners shall appoint. the peace, trade, or interest of the United 

The following came to us on the same sheet} ‘ Art. 2. The Commissioners of the United| States.”’ 
of paper, and in the same hand writing with| States in congress assembled, shall restore all} ‘ ART. 12. That the Indians may have full 
the preceding. the prisoners taken from the Indians during the| confidence in the justice of the United States, 
'late war, to the Head Men and Warriors of the| respecting their interests, they shall have a right 
| Cherokees, as early as is practicable. to send a deputy of their choice, whenever they 

“ Art. 3. The said Indians, for themselves, | think fit, to congress. 

and their respective tribes and towns, doac-| “Arr. 13. The hatchet shall be forever bu- 
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How sweet shall be the incense of my prayer, knowledge all the Cherokees to be under the| ried, and peace given by the United States, and 

; wie ieaeh ate ae pray, protection of the United States of America,| friendship re-established between the said states 

That seclag not feat ‘ome “ siievtile dg! }and of no other sovereign whatsoever. on the one part, and all the Cherokees on the 

Source of all perfect gifts! ah! who shali lay “Art. 4. The boundary allotted to the} other, shall be universal; and the contracting 

Aught at thy feet, unless by thee bestow’d ? Cherokees, for their hunting grounds, between| parties shall use their utmost endeavours to 

Thine is the softening dew—the quickening| the said Indians and the citizens of the United| maintain the peace given ne ssuseutitlls and 
ray, 


; States, within the limits of the United States of| friendship re-established.” 
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missioners of the United States, and by| 
thirty-seven Head Men and Warriors of the| 
Cherokees, i in the presence of William Blount, 

afterwards governor of Tennessee, and eight| 
other witnesses. In the formulary which pre-| 
cedes the signatures, the articles are called a! 
“ Definitive Treaty.” 


It may be well to look for a few moments at 
some of the features of this instrument, though| 
it is by no means so important, as two or more 
of the treaties which have since been negotiat-| 
ed by the same parties. Among the documents | 
of congress, published during the last session,| 
is a letter from the Hon. Hugh L. White, now 
senator in congress, to Mr. John Ross, at} 
present the chief man of the Cherokee nation, 
in which the writer argues at some length, that 
the treaty of Hopewell is not now in force, on 
account of its having been abrogated by a sub- 
sequent war, and its not being expressly recog- 
nized in any subsequent treaty. Whether the 
conclusion of Judge White is correct, or not, 
has little bearing on the present investigation. 
Ifthe treaty be not now in force, it was in force 
once; and its meaning may be worth consider- 
ing. 

This is the first treaty made by the United 
States, with either of the south-western tribes, 
or nations. The state of Georgia had, previ-| 
viously to the revolutionary war, entered into 
a compact with the Cherokees, of which no- 
tice will be taken at the proper time. Afier 
the peace of 1783, and before the adoption of 
the federal constitution, the congress made 
treaties with the Indians, in precisely the same 
manner as with European nations. If the 
power to do this was doubted, or denied, the 
doubt or denial hac novor come to my know 
ledge. The treaty of i:opewell was negotiated 
by commissioners, all of whom, if I mistak« 
not, resided at the south; and I have never 
heard that any remonstrance was offered by 
either of the states in the neighbourhood of the 
Cherokees, on the ground that the old congress 
had no power to agree upon*a line of demarc- 
ation with the Indians. A line was fixed, 
the 4th article, securing to the Indians the un- 
disturbed possession of a territory, which ap-) 
peared on the map to be a part of Virginia, the 
two Carolinas, and Georgia, the states of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee not having then been 
formed. If this treaty now stood alone, and the 
relations of the parties had not been changed 





by subsequent events, no white man could have! 


“ attempted to settle on any of the lands with- 
in the Cherokee boundary,’’ even down to the 
present day, however he might have been sus- 
tained in his attempt, by the constituted au- 
thorities of any or all of the states situated in 
the neighbourhood of the Cherokees. 
such an attempt, the Indians would have been 


protected by the faith of the confederated re-| 


public. This-remark is made simply for the| 


sake of drawing the attention of the reader to 
the inviol: ibility of the Indian 
strongly implied in the fifth article. 


From the phraseology adopted in two or| 


three passages of the treaty, 


These articles were signed by the four com-| | tent of their literal and proper meaning. 


Against) ; 


territory, aS/ more than to say, that a boundary was establish- 


THE FRIEND. 


The 
argument stands in this form. The C herokees 
fought on the side of the British, in the war o 
| independe nce. The British were beaten; and 
therefore the Cherokees were a conquered 
people. ‘To a conquered people the United 
States gare peace; and therefore the United 
| States are not bound by the very articles which 
| they dictated.” T hey allotted a boundary to the 
( ‘herokees; and therefore the United States 
are not under obligation to respect the bound- 
ary, which they themselves allotted. To refute 
such conclusions, established by such a process 
of reasoning, is unnecessary. ‘The very state- 
ment of the argument is enough. 

It is true, that the commissioners of the 
United States, in several treaties made about the 
same time, express themselves rather haughti- 
ly, when they declare that they give peace 
to the Indians. The fact is well known, how- 
ever, that the whites were much more desirous 
of peace than the Cherokees 
habitants of our 


were. The in- 
frontier settlements were in 
constant dread of incursions from the natives 
of the forest. Impoveris shed as our 
was by a seven years’ 


country 
war, it would have been 
impossible to have scoured the vast wilderness 
from the settled country to the Mississippi. | 
Any force which could then have been sent, 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
REMARKS UPON 
Evan Lewis's Review of the Testimony of Dis- 
ownment issued against Elias Hicks by the 
Monthly Meeting of Westbury and Jericho. 


In the last number of “ The Friend”’ it was 
mentioned that a further examination of this 
pamphlet might probably be undertaken at a 
future time. In conformity with this inuma- 
tion, we now propose to review the most im- 
portant of its positions, rather in consequence 
of the testimony it affords of the real nature of 
the opinions of the new sect, and as furnishing 
the opportunity of contrasting these as detailed 
by one of their own party with the doctrines of 
the Society of Friends from which they have 
seceded, than from any novelty or peculiar 
ability displayed in E, Lewis’s production. 

In noticing the testimony of disownment is- 
sued by the monthly meeting of Westbury and 
Jericho, the reviewer has separated the docu- 
ment into various parts, upon each of which 
he bestows some criticism: we shall follow his 
course, and examine his positions conse- 
cutively. 

The testimony states, that Elias Hicks, “ for 
want of abiding in a state of humble watchful- 





ness, in which, by the power of divine grace, 


| would have a worse than the army of St.| he would have been preserved | in the truth, has 


Clair did, i 
years siecanaie The Cherokees could not 
have set up for nice verbal critics of the Eng- 
lish language, as they did not understand a word 
of it. It is questionable whether one Indian 
interpreter in ten would make any difference 
between give peace, and make peace, or agree 
to a peace. ‘The Cherokees doubtless under- 


atoeod, that the United States were dosirous that 


there should be an end of fighting; but it is in- 
credible that they should have thought there 
was lurking, under the phrase of giving peace, 
any such mysterious implication of superiority 
on the part of the whites, as should ultimately 
exonerate the superior from all obligations to 
keep faith with his inferior. Least of all could 
they have supposed, that there was a latent 
power in this phrase, which should destroy the 
validity of all future compacts between the 
same parties, in not one of which the insidious 
phrase is to be found. 

The phrase to give peace was a favourite one 
with the Romans, and was doubtless copied 
from them. I think Bonaparte used it also on 
some occasions. But neither the Romans, nor 
Bonaparte, so far as [ know, ever soberly con- 
‘tended that a treaty was to be interpreted, 


otherwise than according to the obvious and| 
| proper meaning of the words, merely because 


one of the parties assumed rather a haughty 
iir, in some few instances of the phraseology. 

As to the word allot, it is said to have been 
/commonly used in the southern states as syno- 


nymous with fix, or establish. To say that a 


a far less dangerous field, nine| become exalted in his mind.’ 


The reviewer admits that this charge may 
be true, if it mean that its subject “ fas risen 
superior to the narrow prejudices and puerile 
notions of bigoted sectarians—that his mind 
has been elevated above the fogs and mists 
which envelope the intellects of those whose 
religion is derived from no higher source than 
education and tradition.” 

We quote these expressions merely with the 
design of showing how exactly they accord 
with the cant language of all those who have 
been too proud to bend their stubborn wills in 
huinble, child-like submission to the faith of the 
gospel. Narrow prejudices,” * 
tions,” “ bigoted sectarians,”’ ‘* mists,’ 
‘tradition,’ &c. have been terms in current 
use as designating the religion of Christ and 
its humble professors in the writings of infidels, 
from the polished sophisms of Bolingbroke and 
Hume to the more daring, but stale and hack- 
neyed cavils of Paine; and I think we shall dis- 
cover, before we leave the examination of the 
“ Review,” that their use and office, in the pre- 
sent case, are to express similar ideas to those 
of which they were the original symbols. 
| ‘The exaltation of mind on the part of Elias 
Hicks, however, to which the testimony refers, 
must have been long manifest to every unpre- 
judiced observer of his career. A total rejec- 
tion of the caution and admonition of his 


* puerile no- 


6 fogs,’ 





boundary was allotted to the Cherokees, was no 


| ed, or agreed upon; for the bound: ary is not said 
to have been allotted by the United States. It 


the conclusion | may have been, indeed it must have been, as 


seems to be drawn by the present secretary of | the whole scope of the treaty shows, allotted by 


War, that treaties with the Cherokees are not| 
binding upon the whites, at least not to the ex-| 


| the consent of both parties. 
Witii1am Penn. 


friends, and of the authority of the church and 
its officers—a refusal to listen either to warn- 
ing or entreaty—all these tokens have for a 
long time clearly evinced that he had become 
exalted in his mind; and still more painful tes- 
timony of this fact has been furnished by the 
contemptuous manner in which he has spoken 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, of his atonement, me- 
diation, and various offices in the redemption 
of mankind; nay, he has expressly asserted his 
own equality with the Son of God, by saying, 
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that Jesus Christ was never placed above any|ish things as sound and orthodox. 
If an individual, who can deliberately) amuse himself as much as he pleases with this) perty of all matter and all mind—of our own 


man. 


He may) 


assert, that we may come up into an equality| conceit, whilst we proceed to examine what is| 


with Jesus Christ—that ** every child of God” 


has the full and complete nature, spirit, and| connected with it in the testimony. 


divinity of God Almighty—be not exalted in 
his mind, and has not departed from the teach- 


really meant by this and the other sentences, 


The notion that “ we are not bound to be- 
lieve what we cannot understand,” is a plau- 


ing of the holy Spirit in his heart, we are at a| sible axiom in the mouths of all unbelievers) 
loss to know what can be received as evidence| and the practical conelusion which they draw) 


of spiritual pride. 


from it is this, viz. the doctrines of the incar-) 


The next four divisions of the testimony are} nation of the Son of God, and his atonement 


so intimately connected that we shall quote|for the sins of mankind, being incomprehen- 


them together. 


sible by the human reason, are to be rejected 


“ And giving way to a disposition of reason-| as false, together with every other thing con- 
ing (he) has indulged in speculative opinions, | tained in the Bible, or elsewhere, which is not 
asserting, that we must always take things ra-} perfectly fathomable by the powers of the hu- 
tionally, and that we are not bound to believe) man intellect. 


any thing that we do not understand. ‘Thus 


This, however, is very easily shown to be a| 


declining to be restricted within the limits of| sophism; all the plausibility which it possesses 


the Christian faith, he has refused to yield his 
assent to religious truths which he cannot 
comprehend.” | 

The reviewer objects to the charge of hold-| 
ing speculative opinions, by inquiring what 
opinions there are in which E. H. has in-| 
dulged, ‘* which are not practically applicable 
to the important interest of an immortal, ac- 
countable being,’ asserting that a Christian 





minister has a right to reason on the doctrines 
and precepts of the Christian religion; that 
the apostle enjoined “to prove all things,” 
and “advised that every man be fully persuad-| 
ed in his own mind.”’ We conceive that there| 
is no invalidation here of the charge of the 
monthly meeting, and that not a particle of 
this reasoning is applicable to the case oi Ejias| 
Hicks. 


That a Christian minister, in preaching to! 


the people, Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the| nat underetand.”’ 


world, may very consistently, under divine in- 
fluence, use those powers of argument and il- 
lustration with which he has been favoured, to 
show forth the beautiful harmony and order of 
the Christian system, and its practical applica- 
bility to the state of a fallen and wicked 
world, no intelligent mind will deny; but what 
warrant does this afford for that kind of specu- 
lation which represents Jesus Christ as on a 
level with every good man—which denies him, | 
in express terms, the character of God—which| 
represents his death as of no further use than 
that of bulls and goats—which asserts that the 
evil propensities of man are the devil—that the 
trees in the garden of Eden were their pro- 
pensities—that one of these trees was the Al- 
mighty himself—-that this garden was the heart 
of man, and, by a plain inference, that man 
hid himself in his own heart among his pro-| 
pensities, and was driven out of lis own heart?| 
What warrant, we say, does the reasoning | 
quoted from the reviewer afford for this kind) 
of absurd speculation, and to what practical] 
good does such “ reasoning” as this tend ?—| 
Prove all things; try all spirits, but hold fast to) 
that only which is Goon, is the true Christian| 
principle. 

The reviewer, taking the following words 
from the testimony, viz. “ Asserting that we 
must always take things rationally,’’ disjoined | 


} 
| 


rate? 


being derived from a confusion of terms, and 
the author of the review has studiously endea-| 
voured to make the confusion “* worse con-| 
founded.” 

He says, “* Did you ever give your assent, | 
or believe in an abstract proposition, until you 
understood the terms of the proposition? Did) 
ever a reasonable being possess a rational be- 
lief in a thing of which it had no knowledge? 
Never.” And again, “ we are then so far 
from being bound to believe what we do not 
understand, that it is impossible we should have 
any belief about a thing of which the mind 
perceives or knows nothing.” ‘This, instead 
of meeting the contested opinion, is miserably 
begging the question in controversy. 

The proposition of Elias Hicks and the 
other sceptics is simply this:—* That a man 
is not bound to believe a thing which he does 


ever entertained an idea that a person was 
called to believe a proposition, about the terms 
of which he understood nothing—about which| 
the mind knew or perceived nothing; this, we 
shall presently show to be a mere quibble of| 
his own, raised to obscure the question at 
issue. 

We assert that a man is bound to believe—| 
that he cannot possibly resist the belief, of many 
things of which he understands nothing; nay,| 
further, that he can fully comprehend the! 
cause, mode of action, and constitution of 
scarcely any thing in the physical or moral! 
world. We believe in the creation of matter. | 
Do we understand its production from nothing?) 
We believe in the general laws of attraction. | 
What is attraction? How do these laws ope-| 

We believe in chemical changes and| 
actions, in the powers of motion and volition. 
Do we understand the properties which these | 
names represent? We believe that there 
never was a time when the Almighty did not, 
or shall not exist. Do we understand the na- 
ture of this existence? We believe that he is 
omnipresent. Do we understand omnipre- 
sence? We believe that he is omnipotent. 
Can we understand how he upholds the uni- 
verse by his eternal word and will? We be- 
lieve, finally, that we exist. Can we uuder- 
stand the union of soul and body? what the 


Nobody but thie reviewer, 


existence of God--of the existence and pro- 


entity and constitution. 
Belief is the assent of the mind to a propo- 


|sition on satisfactory evidence of its crediili- 


ty. We believe the genera} laws of nature and 
matters of history from our own experience, or 
from the testimony of accredited persons. With 
regard to divine things, the evidence which 
we possess concerning the reality of all propo- 
sitions submitted for our belief is infinitely su- 


| perior-—we have the testimony of Him who 





cannot lie—we have the authority of a witness 
perfect in wisdom and truth, for we suppose 
that the reviewer and his friends will admit 
that there is an omnipotent, omniscient, and 
all-merciful God, and that we are his crea- 
tures; that he can, and has revealed to man- 
kind, his will concerning them; that the human 
mind, or reason, is imperfect and limited. If 
these premises are conceded, it then follows, 
that when we are convinced that any proposi- 


ition presented to the mind for belef comes 


from God, we are in duty bound to believe it 
on the credit of its author, without question, 
and without cavil. We are to employ our un- 
derstandings not in reasoning on things above 
our reason——not in calling in question what 
God has asserted to be true, but we are simply 
to be convinced in our own understandings, 
that the thing proposed really comes from a 
divine source, and 1s not an imposture. 

Thus far, | suppose, the reviewer ‘and his 
friends will agree with me. Sut | am about 
to take another step in which all Christian be- 
lievers will follow me, though it is a matter of 
doubt whether I shall have the company of the 
former. 

L accort that the Bible ie euch a revelation 
proceeding from God as I have described, that 
the doctrines and precepts which it contains 
are to be received as true on the credit of its 
divine Author, and that the human reason has 
no other province than to examine the outward 
historical evidences with regard to the authen- 
ticity, transmission, preservation, and collation 
of the sacred volume. We further assert. that 
the duty and office of human reason have been 
most satisfactorily fulfilled in reference to the 
Scriptures. Their authenticity, genuineness, 
history, manner of transmission, text, transla- 
tion, &c. have been sifted and examined by 
the highest powers of the human intellect; sti- 
mulated, in some instances, by ardent piety, 
and, in others, by inveterate malignity, and the 
result has been, to establish their claim to be 
reeeived as authentic and faithful records of 
history and fact, upon the most substantial 
basis, independent of the credence to which 
they are entitled in virtue of their divine origin, 
no writings of any age or author having ever 
been subjected to so rigid scrutiny and analy- 
sis. What, then, are the doctrines contained 
in the holy Scriptures, to evade which, sceptics 
have assumed the axiom “that we are not 
bound to believe what we cannot 


compre- 
hend?”’ 


The principal are the fall of man— 


ithe glorious union of God and man in the per- 


son of Jesus Christ—his tasting, or suffering 


from those which immediately follow, wishes! soul is? or how it operates upon the body? If|death, as an atonement for the sins of man- 


to impress his readers with the idea, that the! 
Society of Friends advocate irrational and fool-| 


we believe nothing but what we understand, | 
we must reject a belief of the attributes and! 


kind—his resurrection, ascension, and media- 
tion—in short, every doctrine which gives a 


aa 
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peculiar name and character to that religion) and must be received upon the credit of its 
which is emphatically called the Christian, in| holy Author alone. 


reference to what it teaches Jesus Christ did} 
for the salvation of man. 


were the productions of an All-wise Creator, | 
and which are only known to us by a revela- 
tion from him. Is it at all marvellous that the 
divine thoughts should be higher than our 
thoughts—that finite reason should be unable to 
comprehend infinite wisdom? In fact, the very 
idea of revelation implies, that the thing reveal- 
ed must be above and out of the reach of the 
conclusions of the human intellect, or else re- 
velation would be useless and supererogatory. 

But are the doctrines which the Christian 
religion teaches more contrary to human re 
son than those which are admitted by deist 


tures in the person of Jesus Christ more inex-| the following account of a very remarkable 
providential interposition in their behalf. 


plicable than the eternal, underived, uncreated 
existence of God ? 

Is the atonement of Christ, and his suffer- 
ings for the sins of mankind, more irrational 
than the creation of matter out of 
than the idea of omnipresence or eternity ? 

Is there, in short, any thing in the Christian 
religion more at variance with sound reason, 
than there is in the postulates of natural reli- 
gion? I believe not. 


nothing, | 


| Lewis’s insinuation, that the testimony against 
These doctrines are above the reach of hu-| Hicks upholds the notion that men are to be- 
man reason, we freely admit, but they cannot) lieve things about which they have no know- 
be contrary to reason, because they relate to| ledge, and of which the mind can perceive or 
subjects about which the human intellect a pri-| know nothing, is entirely unsupported by any 
ort could have no idea or conception—which| thing either in that document or in the opinions 
of any sane Christian. 


|eminently gifted ministers of the gospel, in the 
Society of Friends, and were both of them in- 


| 


| 


j 


} 


1 


From what I have said, then, the reader will| 


perceive that KE. I 


issue. 

He asks whether we are w believe an ap 
stract proposition, until we understand the 
terms in which it is proposed? 


for instance, “ that I exist.” 
of the proposition are plain and intelligible, 
and will be admitted by all. But to under- 
stand my existence, the union of the corporeal 
and spiritual parts, why, or in what manner, 


the reviewer. 





i 


I answer no;| which brought a very great concern upon us, 
neither is that question in discussion. I assert, | with many inward seekings and supplications 
Here the terms}\to the J 








countable but himself. Z. 


their divine master’s cause. 
*|much together in Europe and in America, as 
: y eeis's - | appears from a short but interesting journal left 
Is the union of the huian and divine na-| by the former. 


minds to visit the Lord’s people in America; 
and having certificates on that account from the 


don, for their concurrence, which they receiv- 
ed very kindly, and approved of, believing that 


that part of the world. 


a, like to be very dangerous and stormy, the 
sewis S two propositions) French being at war against England, had a 
above quoted, do not touch the question at) great fleet 


don, the rumour was, that the French fleet lay 
about thirty Or forty leagues from the land’s 


We have thus conclusively proved, that E. 


It is a fancy of the re- 
viewer's own brain, for which nobody is ac- 


—>—_ 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
FRAGMENTS, NO. 17. 
‘Thomas Wilson and James Dickinson were 


structive examples of zeal and devotedness in 


They travelled 


From this journal we extract 


** We both having had a great exercise in our 


respective monthly meetings we belonged unto, 
we laid our intentions before Friends at Lon- 


the Lord had called us to preach his gospel in 
But the times seemed 


at sea; and while we were in Lon- 


end of England, in the way we should pass, 


,ord, if it was his blessed will, that he 
might be pleased to preserve us: and being 
strong in faith, that it was easy with the Lord 
God to deliver us, we trusted in his holy power; 
and I being in deep travail of soul, had an 






























‘* We sailed from London to Gravesend, and 
had a blessed meeting there, with the Friends 
that accompanied us from the city ; and after 
meeting took leave of each other; we sailed 
thence to the Downs, and the master being 
very kind, we went on shore, and had some 
meetings thereabout, wherein the Lord's holy 
power tendered our hearts together; and from 
thence we sailed to Plymouth, and went a 
shore, where we had some blessed comfortable 
meetings, and Friends were very glad to see 
us. 

** On the ninth day of the fifth month, 1691, 
we went on board, and sailed to Falmouth, 
where all the fleet put in: and both Friends 
and people being very open to hear the truth 
declared: so after our return aboard the ship, 
and some time of sailing, we met with the 
French fleet, who gave us chase, coming up 
under English colours, within musket shot of 
us; then the English putting up their own co- 
lours, the French began to fire at them: the 
first French ship that came up was very large, 
and, as ’tis said, had ninety guns; nigh unto 
which ship, were eleven more, and seventy 
sail behind them, as some of our company said 
they counted; the first ship pursued us, and 
fired hard, a broadside at every time; and be- 
ing come up within musket shot, the Lord was 
graciously pleased to hear our prayers, and 
sent a great mist and thick darkness, which 
interposed between us and them, so that they 
could not see us, nor we them, any more; then 
James Dickinson arose from his seat, and took 
me by the hand, saying, now I hope the Lord 
will deliver us, for he had seen all fulfilled, 
which the Lord had showed before we left 
London. This was cause of great gladness to 
me, who had been under a deep travail of spirit, 
with fasting and prayer to the Lord, that he 
who smote his enemies in times past with 
blindness, might please to do so now, which 
the Lord did please to answer; in a sense 
whereof, our hearts weretruly thankful to him: 
My fasting, praying, and inward giving of 
thanks continued three days. 

‘Two ships of our company that escaped 


jcame up with us, which we were glad to see; 


I have entity, is beyond my power or that of opening from the Lord, that it was his holy will|and the captain of our vessel, being a very 


stand it. 
position, but not the thing proposed. 
with the fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; we may, can, and ought to un- 
derstand the terms in which they are proposed, 





I believe it, but I do not under-} to deliver us, and we should live to see it, which 
I understand the terms of the pro-|[ believed, and was humbly thankful to the 


So it 1s| Lord, and told my dear companion thereof with 


love, could freely open our minds each to the 


great joy; for we being nearly united in true 
other: He also told me, that being under a 


but we cannot comprehend their abstract na-| travail of soul, the Lord had showed him that 


tures or causes further than they have been re- 
vealed by that Being upon whose divine au- 
thority they are received. For instance, 


It is a fact communicated by the blessed 
Saviour himself, that “‘he gave his life as a 
ransom for many.’ ‘T'he apostle says, “ that 
(He) Christ bore our sins in his own body on 
the tree.”” Another apostle asserts, that ** by 
Him we have received the atonement’”’—* that 
there is one Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ran- 
som for all.”’ Now, the terms of these propo- 
sitions are clear and intelligible to human rea- 
son; but the great truth which they inculcate 
as to its cause and manner of operation, is far 
beyond the reach of the frail powers of man, 


the French fleet would encompass them on 
both sides, and also behind, and come very near, 
but the Lord would send in a great mist and 
darkness between us and them, in which we 
should sail away, and see them no more : . thus 
we imparted our minds to each other before 
we left London; and our openings so cane 
one with another, we were the more confirm- 
ed, that it was of the Lord. We staid in this 
city till the yearly meeting, 1691, was over, (a 
blessed meeting it was,) and Friends’ tender 
love was towards us, many ancient Friends be- 
ing there ; particularly William Edmundson 
from Ireland, who gave us tender advice, 
which we took very kindly, he having been in 
America in truth’s service. 


* 


kind man, called to those in the other two 
ships, to come aboard his, and have a meeting 
with us; which they readily did, and a large and 
good meeting we had, giving glory to the 
Lord’s holy name for his great deliverance; so 
sailed on our way rejoicing, continuing healthy 
and well until we landed at Barbadoes, which 
was on the twenty-fourth of the sixth month, 
1691.”’ 

Thomas Story. “ The meeting being over, 
there came a woman and told me, sh e was 
much troubled with a spirit of blasphemy, 
which often uttered in her blasphemies against 
God; and that she was vexed with it, and ab- 
horred herself because thereof, though she no 
way in her desires assented thereto. I replied, 
that the Lord often suffered such to be tempt- 
ed, in whom he purposed to make known his 
power; but it is no sin to be tempted, for 
Christ was tempted and yet without sin. But 
Satan’s end in these blasphemies, which were 
of his own uttering in her imagination, was 
this; that when he had wearied and weakened 
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her, be would try to make her believe that she| write something in favour of infidelity. To do this and | have learned this, after so many years’ expe- 

. 1 inst God, and so bring her to| ™ore effectually, they judged it necessary to ac-| rience—that seriousness is the greatest wisdom, tem- 
had a 7 } ted her to be still, resist quaint themselves pretty well with the Bible. By) perance the best physic, and a good conscience the 
despair. ut I exhor » res 


é at Fa th the perusal of that book, however, they were both| best estate.”—Jbid. 
him in faith towards Christ and not join With) convinced of their error; both became converts to| — 


him, and he would fly and vanish; and she) the religion of Christ Jesus; both took up their pens} Olympia Fulvia Morata was one of the earliest 
went away easy.” and wrote in favour of it: the former his ‘ Observa-/ and ‘brightest ornaments of the reformation. She 





William Edmundson. *“ And now all are to| 


God, who will be sanctified of all them that) 
come near him, and is a consuming fire, who| 
consumed Nadab and Abihu, that offered) 
strange fire, though they were of the high 
priest's line. And there may be now offer- 
ings in prayer and supplication, in long repe- 
titions of many words, in the openings of some 
divine illuminations, with a mixture of heat and) 
passion of the mind, and zeal beyond know- 
ledge, and in this heat, passion and forward 
zeal, run on into many needless words, and 
long repetitions, and sometimes out of suppli- 
cation into declaration, as though the Lord 
wanted information. Such want the divine 
understanding, and go from the bounds and| 
limits of the spirit and will of God, like that | 
forced offering of king Saul, which Samuel 
called foolish, and the strange fire and forced 
offering, offer what comes to hand, and lavish 
all out, as if there were no treasury to hold 
the Lord’s treasures, that may open and pre-| 
sent to view at times, for their own benefit; so) 
such in the end, coming to poverty and want, 
sit down in the dry and barren ground. Where- 
fore all are to know their treasury, and trea- 
sure up the Lord’s openings, and try the spirit 
by which they offer, that they may know the 
Lord’s tried gold, and not mix it with dross or 
tin; and know his stamp, heavenly imago and 
superscription; and not counterfeit, waste, or 


who will call all to an account, and give to 
every one according to their deeds, and all the 
churches shall know, that he searches the 
heart and tries the reins. As under the old| 
covenant, there was the Lord’s fire, that was 
to burn continually on the altar, and received | 
the acceptable offerings, so there was a strange | 
fire, which was rejected, and the offering that| 
was Offered therein. And now in the new! 
covenant there is a true fervency, heart and| 
zeal, according to the true knowledge of God | 
in the spirit and word of life, that dies not out, 
in which God receives the acceptable offerings: 
so there is also a wrong heat of spirit, and 
zeal without true knowledge, that with vio- 
lence through the passion of the mind, and 
forwardness of desire, runs into a multitude of} 
needless words and long repetitions, thinking | 
to be heard for much speaking, but is rejected, | 
and is a grief, burthen, and trouble to sensible | 
weighty friends, who sit in a divine sense of| 
the teachings and movings of the Lord’s good | 
spirit, in which they have salt to savour withal, 
though the affectionate part in some, who are 
not so settled in that divine sense, as to distin- 
guish between spirit and spirit, is raised with 
the flashes of this wrong heat and long repeti- 


tions, who are concerned for the good and pre- 
servation of all. 


lavish it out, but mind the Lord’s si 


“Lord Littleton, author of the history of Henry 
the Second, and Gilbert West, had both imbibed the 
principles of unbelief, and had agreed together to 


tions on the Conversion of St. Paul;’ the latter his) could declaim in Latin, converse in Greek, and was 


|coming things of God and his word. 


‘Observations on the Resurrection of Christ;’ and), critic in the most difficult classics. But after it 
be careful, both what and how they offer to} both died in peace. Two days previous to his disso- pleased God by his grace to open the eyes of her 


lution, lord Littleton addressed his physician in these 
memorable words :—‘Doctor, you shall be my con-| 
fessor. When I first set out in the world, I had 
friends who endeavoured to shake my belief in the 
Christian religion. I saw difficulties which stagger- 
ed me, but I kept my mind open to conviction. The 
evidences and doctrines of Christianity studied with} 
attention, made me a most firm and persuaded be-! 
liever of the Christian religion, 1 have made it the} 


rule of my life, and it is the ground of my futures 
hopes.” —From Simpson’s Plea. 


** Hobbes was a celebrated infidel in the last nl 
who, in bravado, would sometimes speak very unbe- 
Yet, when 
alone, he was haunted with the most tormenting re-| 
flections, and would awake in great terror, if his| 
candle happened to go out in the night. He would} 
never bear any discourse of death, and seemed to cast} 
off all thought of it. He lived to be upwards of ninety. | 
When he found he could live no longer, he said, * 1} 
shall be glad then to find a hole to creep out of the} 
world at.’ And notwithstanding all his high preten-| 
sions to Jearning and philosophy, his uneasiness con- 
strained him to confess when he drew near to the 
grave, that “he was about to take a leap in the! 
dark.’ ‘The sinner being a hundred years old shall 
be accursed.’—Jbid. 

“Lord Harrington, who died A. D. 1613, at the 
age of 22 years, was a young nobleman of eminent) 
piety, and rare literary attainments. He was an! 
early riser, and usually spent a considerable part of| 
the morning in private prayer, and reading the sa- 
ered writings. The same religious exercise was also) 
pursued both in the evening and at mid-day. Are) 
there not many professing Christians who do not} 
read their Bibles once a week ?—Jhid. 


— 


“Sir Harbottle Grimstone was a very pious and 
devout man, and spent every day at least an hour in| 
the morning, and as much at night, in prayer and| 
meditation. And even in winter, when he was obli-| 
ged to be very early on the bench, he took care to 
rise so soon, that he had always the command of 
that time which he gave to those exercises.” The 
cares of this world, the deceitfulness of riches, and | 
the lust of other things, so completely absorb the at- | 
tention of mankind, that they do not generally think | 
they can spare time to attend to the business of sal- 
vation—that is very much postponed to a state of 
superannuation.—/bid. 





Locke (one of the wisest and most sagacious of| 
men) was an example of his own precepts. For! 
fourteen or fifteen years he applied himself closely | 
to the study of the holy Scriptures, and employed | 
the last period of his life hardly in any thing beside. 

e was never weary of admiring the grand views of 
that sacred book, and the just relation of all its! 
parts. He every day made discoveries in it that/| 
gave him fresh cause of admiration. And so earnest 
was he for the comfort of his friends, and the diffu-| 
sion of sacred knowledge among them, that even the | 


day before he died, “he very particularly exhorted | .hro 


all about him to read the holy Scriptures, exaltin 
the love which Ggd showed to man in justifying him 
by faith in Jesus Christ, and returning him especial 
thanks for having called him to the know 
that divine Saviour.”—Jbid. 


Sir John Mason, on his death-bed, said, “ I have 
lived to see five princes, and have been privy coun- 
sellor to fourof them. I have seen the most remark- 


mind to-discover the truth, she became enamoured 
of the sacred Scriptures above all other books in the 
world, and studied them by day and by night. When 
dissolution approached, she declared she felt nothing 
but “an inexpressible tranquillity and peace with 
God through Christ.” Her mouth was full of the 
praises of God, and she emphatically expressed her- 
self by saying—*“ I am nothing but joy.” See with 
what peace a Christian can die.—IJbid. 

The venerable Claude, a little before he expired, 
said, “1am so oppressed that I can attend only to 
two of the great truths of religion—the mercy of 
God, and the gracious aid of his holy Spirit. I know 
whom | have believed, and | am persuaded he is able 
to keep that which | have committed unto him 


| against that day. My whole recourse is to the mercy 


ot God. | expect a better life than this. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is my only righteousness.’ —/bid. 


ITEMS FROM LATE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Extraordinary effect of an Earthquake at 
Lima, 1828. 
(Communicated by Captain Bagnold.) 

Having received, during my residence in Coquim- 
bo, on the coast of Chili,no less than sixty-one smart 
shocks of earthquake in twelve months, without taking 
minor ones into consideration, | was induced to ob- 
tain, from an officer of H. M. 8. Volage, the particu- 
lars of the destructive visitation which occurred at 
Lima in 1828. As one of the effects produced ap- 
pears to me worthy of record, [ transmit it to you for 
a place in the journal. 

On the 30th of March, H. M.S. Volage was lying 
moored with two chain cables at the bay of Callao; 
the weather was remarkably fine and clear, when, at 
balt-past seven o clock, a light cloud passed over the 
ship—at which moment, the noise usually attendant 
on earthquakes in that country, resembling heavy 
distant thunder, was heard; the ship was violently 
agitated; and, to use the words of my informant, 
“felt as if placed on trucks, and dragged rapidly over 
a pavement of loose stones.” The water around 
* hissed as if hot iron was immersed in it;” immense 
quantities of air-bubbles rose to the surface, the gas 
from which was offensive, resembling, to use my 
friend’s phraseology again, “ rotten pond mud;” num- 
bers of fish came up dead alongside; the sea, before 
calm and clear, was now strongly agitated and tur- 
bid; and the ship rolled about two streaks, say four- 
teen inches, each way. A cry of “there goes the 
town,” called my friend’s attention towards it; a 
cloud of dust, raised by the agitation of the earth 
and the fall of the houses, covered the town from 
view, whilst the tower of the garrison chapel, the 
only object visible above the dust, rocked for a few 
seconds, and then fell through the roof; and, from 
the high perpendicular rock at the north end of the 
island of St. Lorenzo, a slab, supposed thirty feet 
thick, separated from the top to the bottom of the 
cliff, and fell with a tremendous noise into the sea. 
The wharf or pier, was cracked three parts across, 
and showing a chasm of eighteen inches wide; the 
nometers on shore, except those in the packet, 


&/and most of the clocks stopped, whilst the rates of 
chronoimeters afloat were, in many instances, altered, 
| A great number of lives were lost; amongst whom 
ledge of} were four priests killed in the churches, one of them 
by the falling of an image, at whose base he was at 
prayer. 


The Volage’s chain cables were lying on a soft 


muddy bottom in thirty-six feet water; and, on heav- 
ing up the best bower anchor to examine it, the cable 


able things in foreign parts, and have been present! thereof was found to have been strongly acted on, at 
at most state transactions for thirty years together,| thirteen fathoms from the anchor aad twenty-five 
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from the ship. On washing the mud from it, the 
links, which are made of the best cylinder wrought 
iron, about two inches in diameter, appeared to have 
undergone partial fusion for a considerable extent. 
The metal seemed run out in grooves of three or 
four inches long, and three-eighths of an inch in di- 
ameter, and had formed (in some cases, at the ends 
of these grooves; and, in others, at the middle of 
them) small spherical lumps or nodules, which, upon 
serubbing the cable to cleanse it, fell on the deck. 
The other cable was not injured, nor did mpy friend 
hear of any similar occurrence amongst the numerous 
vessels then lying in the bay. The part of the chain 
so injured was condemned, on the vessel’s being paid 
off at Portsmouth, and is now in the sail-field of the 
dock yard; and | should think a link of it would be 
worth preserving in the museums of the different 
scientific bodies. 

That the phenomena of earthquakes are produced 
by volcanic explosion, there can be no doubt; and 
that they are frequently accompanied by powerful 
electric action has long been known: to which of 
these causes are we to look for the powerful effects 
here witnessed? 


The introduction of coffee into Europe is not quite 
certain, but it appears to have been first employed in 
Venice about 1615, at Paris in 1644, and at London 
in 1652. The Dutch introduced it into Batavia about 
the year 1696; the French into Martinico in 1727, 
after it had been in the Isle of Bourbon in 1717; and 
the English into Jamaica in 17 The cultivation 
of it was then introduced at Ceylon, Sumatra, and 
other European possessions in India. It had been 
propagated at Surinam in 1718. This plant has 
been found native at St. Domingo, in Abyssinia, at 
Mozambique, on the coast of Zanguebar, and in the 
forests of Orapu.—Oriental Herald. 


»2 


<0. 


Ingenuity of a Beaver in Paris.—A beaver is 
now, or was lately, in the royal collection, in the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, which exhibited as much 
ingenuity as has @ver been ascribed to the species, in 
a wild state, and more than enough to silence the in- 
credulity of sceptics respecting the beaver’s dams, 
and their magazines of winter provisions, This beay- 
er, for instance, we are informed by M. Geoffroi St. 
Hilaire, was, during the covers 
furnished with fresh twigs of trees, to give exercise to 
his propensity to gnawing, and with apples, &c, as a 
more nutritive food. One night there came on a snow 
storm, and the snow beat into his domicile in consid- 
erable quantity, till he found out a plan of shielding 


wweetheor itz winter, 


himself from the inconvenience. For this purpose, he | 
cut his supply of twigs into proper lengths, to be} 


| be carried 


jbe into effect until the stem has attained the 
| height 


it ought to have.—Journ. d@’ Agriculture. 


Weather Glass—At Schwitzingen, 
jin the post house, we witnessed for the first time, 
what we have since seen frequently, an amusing ap- 


Zoological 


| plication of zoological knowledge, for the purpose of 


prognosticating the weather. Two frogs, of the spe- 
cies Rana arboria, are kept in a glass jar, about 
eighteen inches in hcight, and six inches in diameter, 
with the depth of three or four inches of water at the 
bottom, and a small ladder reaching to the top of the 
jar. On the approach of dry weather, the frogs mount 
the ladder; but when wet weather is expected, they 
descend into the water. These animals are of a bright 
green, and in their wild state here climb the trees in 
search of insects, and make a peculiar singing noise 
before rain. In the jar they get no other food than 
now and then a fly, one of which, we were assured, 
would serve a frog for a week, though it will eat from 
six to twelve of a day, if it can get them. In catch- 
ing the flies put alive into the jars, the frogs display 
great adroitness.—.Mag. of Nat. History. 


We may, from analogy, conclude, with great rea- 
son, that some of the cries of beasts are really expres- 
| sions of their sentiments; but whether one beast is ca- 
pable of forming a design, and communicating that 
| design by any kind of language to others, is what we 
jsubmit to the judgment of the reader, after giving 
| the following instance, which among others is brought 
as a proof of it, by Father Bourgeant: “A sparrow 
finding a nest that a martin had just built standing 
very conveniently for him, possessed himself of it. 
|The martin seeing the usurper in her house called 
strongly for help to expel him. A thousand martins 
came in full speed and attacked the sparrow; but the 
latter being covered on every side, and presenting 
only his large beak at the entrance of the nest, was 
invulnerable, and made the boldest of them repent 
their temerity. After a quarter of an hour’s combat, 
jail the martins disappeared. The sparrow seemed 
|to think he had got the better, and the spectators 
| judged that the martins had abandoned their under- 
taking. Not in the least. In u few seconds they 
[returned to the charge, and each of them having 
procured a little of that tempered earth with which 


they build their nests, they all at anee fell upon the 
;sparrow, and enclosed fim in the nest to perish 


| there, since they could not drive him thence.” Can 
|it be imagined that the martins could have been able 

to hatch and concert this design, all of them together, 
| without speaking to each other, or without some me- 
|} dium equivalent to language? 





| —:— 


wove in the basket fashion, between the bars of his | 


cage; chopped his apples in pieces, to fill up the in- | 


tervals between the twigs, and, when this did not ap- 
pear sufficiently air-tight, or, (if you will) storm-tight, 
he kneaded the snow into the intervals. By the 
morning, it appeared that he had laboured hard all 
night, and had completed a very neat and ingenious 
barricado against the intrusion of the snew. 
Atheneum. 


Preservation of Potatoes.—Potatoes, at the depth 
of one foot in the ground, produce shoots near the 
end of spring; at the depth of two feet they appear in 
the middle of summer; at three feet of depth, they 
are very short, and never come to the surface; and 


between three and five feet they cease to vegetate. | 


In consequence of observing these effects several par- 
cels of potatoes were buried in a garden, at the depth 
of three feet and a half, and were not removed until 
after intervals of one and two years. ‘ihe; 
found without any appearance of germination, and 
possessing their original freshness, firmness, goodness, 
and taste.—.4nn. de la Soc. d’ Agric. 


y were then 


Artichokes.—One effectual means of increasing the 
size of artichokes is to split the stem into four at the 
base of the receptacle, and introduce two small sticks 


A wise and due consideration of our latter 
end is neither to render us a sad, melancholy, 
disconsolate people, nor to render us unfit for 
the business and offices of our life, but to make 
us more watchtul, vigilant, industrious, sober, 
icheerful, and thankful to that God, that hath 
ibeen pleased thus to make us serviceable to 
|him, comfortable to ourselves, profitable to 
lothers; and after all this to take away the bit- 
terness and sting of death, through Jesus 


| Christ our Lord.—Sir Matthew Hale. 
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| Doubts have been expressed by an indivi- 
‘dual, whose judgment we highly respect, as 
to the expediency of our republishing the es- 


isays from the * National Intelligencer’’ on the 
|** Present crisis in the Condition of the Ame- 


in the form of a cross. This operation haslong been| . a ee ; sees 
practised in the south of France, and for some years | rican Indians.’”’ He admitted that the essays 


past in the neighbourhtwod of Brussels, It should not | were well written, and that the subject was 


| important; but said, it was a subject on which 
\the members of our Society did not need to be 
jenlightened, that they had always been friends 
ito Indians, &c. &c. 

We have duly considered these suggestions, 
_— a wish to concede to them all the weight 
which they deserve, but we cannot perceive in 
| them sufficient reason to change our original 
\views, and have accordingly introduced an- 
}other number to-day. Ifthe discussion should 
ibe unreasonably prolonged, or should any 
part, on examination, appear unsuitable to our 
purpose, we shall act accordingly; but surely, 
it behoves us to embrace every fit occasion, 
while it is not yet too late, to raise our voice 
against a course of measures, the injustice and 
oppression of which, if carried into effect, no 
language of ours can adequately portray, and 
which must fix a stain upon the national 
escutcheon that no time can efface. The 
pages of this journal, it is true, have but a 
limited circulation, but they are read in nearly 
every part of our country where members 
of our religious Society are located. Yet 
‘* peeled and scattered” as this Society has in- 
deed been, it is, nevertheless, not without its 
weight and influence in the community at 
large; if, by what we publish, we may contri- 
bute to awaken our fellow members to just 
and lively apprehensions upon this affecting 
topic, respecting which, it is to be feared, an 
almost universal apathy exists, it will be doing 
something—it will naturally become a part of 
their conversation in their intercourse with 
others, and thus have no inconsiderable influ- 
ence upon the public mind. 


We would point the attention of our coun- 
try readers particularly to a hint contained in 
one of the items from late foreign journals, in- 
serted to-day, on the preservation of potatoes, 
As the crop of that most valuable esculent is 
likely to be very abundant the present season, 
it would be worth the trial, whether the excess 
of the current, might not be rendered subser- 
vient in providing for the possible deficiency 
of the next season. 


The stanzas by H. T. have real poetical 
merit, but are inadmissible by the rules, to 
which we have, of necessity, restricted our- 
selves. We should be pleased, however, with 
the exercise of talent so unquestionable, in a 
line more congenial with the character of the 
paper. 

We would willingly indulge the hope, that 
the poetical contribution from our transatlantic 
correspondent, is the prelude to further com- 
munications from, not only him, but other ta- 
lented individuals which we know there are 
among our English subscribers. 


ERRATA. 

Page 367 of our last, first column, thirty-fifth line from the top, 
for “ derision”’ read * decision.” 

In the editorial paragraph respecting the second edition of our 
first volume, fourth line from the bottom, to restore the original 
reading, instead of “ the copies left,’’ it should be “ the number 
of copies left.’’ 
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